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MODIGLIANI AND CHIRICO 


HE Art Institute group of twentieth 

century European painting has been 

substantially broadened by two im- 
portant additions to the Joseph Winter- 
botham Collection, a striking portrait by 
Modigliani called Madam Pompadour’ 
and Chirico’s fantasy, The Philosopher’s 
Conquest.” 

Amedeo Modigliani, born in 1884 at 
Livorno of an Italian-Jewish family, came 
to Paris in 1906 where he eked out a pitiful 
existence, half-starved, mentally depressed, 
and physically undermined until his death 
from tuberculosis in 1920. Starting out as 
a sculptor, he turned to painting after 
finding that the stone and plaster dust and 
necessary hard labor of the sculptor’s studio 
were aggravating to his illness and beyond 
his physical endurance. At an early age he 
became familiar with the art of his own 
country and was apparently deeply im- 
pressed by the sensitivity of line and color 
used by the early Renaissance painters of 
Florence and Siena as well as by the power- 
ful designs of medieval frescoes and 
mosaics. In Paris he was fascinated by the 
simplification of form of African sculpture 
which was just then being made known to 
Europeans through such collections as 
Paul Guillaume’s. Crude or grotesque ex- 
amples of primitive carving had no appeal 
for him; it was only in the most refined 
and subtly fashioned pieces that he found 


1 Oil on canvas, 237% x 19% in. (60.8 x 49.7 cm.). 
Signed Modigliani in lower right corner. Inscribed 
Madam Pompadour and dated 1915, upper left. Ac- 
quired through the Valentine Gallery from the Paul 
Guillaume Collection, Paris. Listed in Arthur 
Pfannstil’s Catalogue Présumé (Paris, 1929) on 
unnumbered page at back. 


2 Oil on canvas, 49% x 39% in. (125.8 x 100.3 
em.). Signed G. de Chirico in lower right corner. 
Acquired through Pierre Matisse from the Paul 
Guillaume Collection, Paris. Reproduced in La 
Révolution Surréaliste, III (October 1, 1927), 27. 


an honest and direct artistic manifestation 
elements of which helped him to solve 
some of his own problems in self-expression 
Long, oval faces, cylindrical necks, small 
eyes, and mat surfaces remained constant 
conventions of his style during his shor 
painting career. Sensitive as a draughts. 
man, he gives full play to linear expression 
marking off well-defined areas within which 
are confined subtle variations of color. 

In Madam Pompadour, who perhaps 
symbolizes the haughty woman of exalted 
social rank, he centers our attention on the 
face by using warm tones of pink and 
salmon which appear the more brilliant due 
to the juxtaposition of the band of dull red 
to the right of the head. Just as the up 
curve of the hat is neatly balanced by the 
downcurve of the shoulders, so the curves 
of the two sides of the face enclose counter 
curves at the sides of the nose. On much 
smaller scale the eyes and locket repeat the 
contours of the face and introduce dark 
accents important in the design. The back- 
ground is painted for the most part in cool 
shades, broken up into rectangles in con- 
trast to the figure which is constructed or 
the principle of curves and V’s. As in s 
many of Modigliani’s portraits a sadness 
and unexpressed emotion seem to lurk be- 
hind a restrained and perfectly poised ex- 
terior. In spite of her masklike face 
Madam Pompadour unwittingly reveals 
the marks of a none-too-admirable char- 
acter making her human in spite of herself 

Giorgio de Chirico, four years younger 
than Modigliani, is likewise of Italian 
origin, but was born and brought up in 
Greece. At eighteen he went to Munich 
for two years of study, falling very muc 
under the influence of the mysticism 0! 
Arnold Bécklin. In 1908 he went to Italy 
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where interest in early Renaissance archi- 
tecture and renewed contacts with classical 
antiquity gradually replaced his fascination 
for German romanticism. Though he 
painted constantly, he persisted in his re- 
fusal to exhibit until his first trip to Paris, 
where he remained from 1911 until recalled 
for war duty in Italy. It is not the grandeur 
of Greece and Rome that has been im- 
pressed on him, but rather the futility and 
emptiness of these civilizations which are 
preserved to us today only in scattered and 
broken fragments incongruous in combi- 
nation with the cultures which have suc- 
ceeded them. Chirico’s half-classical, half- 
modern world is never a place of reality 
but rather a symbolic creation, the make- 
believe of the theater or the illogical images 
of the dream-world whose meaning must 
be interpreted not by association with real- 
ity but on a psychological basis. Such a 
meaning may be applied to The Philoso- 
pher’s Conquest, reproduced on the cover 
of the Bulletin, a fantasy in which two 
large artichokes are placed beside a cannon 
with a background of factory chimneys and 
a large clock. One might’ interpret it 
thus: the material world concerns itself 
with warfare and the development of in- 
dustry as symbolized by the clock, the 
cannon, and the factory chimneys, while the 
thought-world of the philosopher continues 
untouched by either time or the problems of 
material existence. Such incongruous de- 
tails as the square-rigged ship and the 
artichokes are symbols which, though they 
have no place in the logical world of real- 
ity, serve as an indirect stimulus to our 
emotions, performing a definite function in 
the realms of the subconscious, where con- 
sistency and logic have no place. 

Entirely aside from the imagery of the 
painting, it is significant for the structure 
of its composition and for the color which 
is used as a stimulus to the imagination 
rather than to the reason. Two grey-green 
artichokes on a neutral field occupy the 
foreground; from these the eye is carried 
across a dull green area to a sunlit yellow- 
tan space beyond which are red chimneys 
against a bright green sky. Within the 





MADAM POMPADOUR, BY AMEDEO MODIGLIANI 
(ITALIAN, 1884-1920). PURCHASED FOR THE 
JOSEPH WINTERBOTHAM COLLECTION. 


doorway at the right a strip of bright blue 
enlivens the comparatively dull areas which 
surround it. Great clarity and precision 
characterize the painting like most of those 
of Chirico’s earlier Paris period from 1911 
to 1914. Its leitmotif, two artichokes, was 
employed on several other occasions, 
notably in a Still Life of 1914 in combina- 
tion with a Zeus head, and again in a paint- 
ing dated 1913, entitled The Artichokes, 
which is similar to our composition were it 
to be cut off just below the clock and 
the cannon omitted. Though not dated, 
the Winterbotham picture was presumably 
executed in 1914 as an improvement over 
the 1913 version which is too crowded and 
lacks the feeling of spaciousness which 
characterizes the artist’s better work. 
Twenty-five years ago such a painting was 
something of a new departure, and fore- 
shadowed surrealism in its psychological 
approach. The Philosopher’s Conquest by 
its very title——somewhat arbitrary to be 
sure—indicates an exploration in the realms 
of the uncontrollable thought-world quite 
beyond conscious reality. As a symbolic 
expression it is both stimulating and im- 
pressive. FrepericK A. SWEET 
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PORTRAITURE IN PRINTS 
ITHIN the limits of thirty-seven 
W\ prints this exhibition from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection 
summarizes four centuries of portrait art. 

Emphasis is placed upon the seventeenth 
century and the work of two men of diverse 
genius, Van Dyck and Rembrandt. Van 
Dyck’s life was a progression from honor to 
greater honor, while Rembrandt’s course 
was on a descending scale to poverty and 
neglect. Van Dyck, the aristocrat, used a 
system of accent and elision which resulted 
in some of the most distinguished portraits 
in the history of the art; Rembrandt, the 
humanitarian, adopted a method of com- 
plete modeling, producing portraits unsur- 
passed for penetrating and sympathetic 
characterization. 

Whistler, the great American, with whose 
work this exhibition closes, follows Van 
Dyck in his forceful and economical style 
of emphasis on essential features, relying on 
proper spacing and rapid delineation of the 
non-essential to suggest the sitter’s com- 
plete personality to the spectator. 

DorotHuy STANTON 





EPHRAIM BONUS, ETCHING, BY REMBRANDT VAN 
RIJN (DUTCH, 1606-1669). THE CLARENCE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


OR the second production in th 


Members’ Series the Goodman The: 


tre has had the good fortune to ae 
quire the rights to Thornton Wilder’s Ow 
Town, the Pulitzer Prize play for 193 
According to Robert Benchley, “Any sea 
son can count itself proud to bring fort! 
Our Town,” and Alexander Woollcot 
said, “In all my days as a theatre-goer n 
play ever moved me so deeply.” Openin 
on November 6, it will continue for tw 
weeks with a matinée on Thursday 
November 9. Tickets are now on sale at 
the box office; they may also be acquired b 
mail at any time and by telephone reserva 
tion (Central 2337) ten days before th 
opening date. 

The Family Portrait, an outstanding 
drama of last season by Lenore Coffee ani 
William Joyce Cowen, will be the third ir 
the Members’ Series. Members are re. 
quested to note the early opening date o 
December 3 and to attend to the purchas 
of their tickets without waiting for the 
notice in the December Bulletin. 

The first performance in the Dane 
Series will be offered in November. The 
Goodman Theatre has been fortunate t 
secure a return engagement of Katharine 
Dunham and her group, the Negro dancer 
who began the season so successfully las 
year. Miss Dunham promises the audience 
a program featuring a great number of nev 
dances. 

The first program in the Music Serie 
was given by the Chicago Negro Chorw 
and Instrumentalists on October 19 and 2 
There will be two more recitals in the 
series: one of Russian folk songs sung D 
Saveli Walewitch, on February 28 and 2 
and another by the Elizabethan Madriga 
Singers, on April 10 and 11. 

America seems to come to the forefront 
at the Goodman this year. Our Town fo 
adult Members is paralleled by Dani 
Boone for the children. Beginning 
November 4, this will probably play for si 
consecutive Saturday matinées starting 2 
2:30 o'clock. 
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MONK HOLDING A SKULL 


N important Spanish painting, Zur- 
A baran’s Monk Holding a Skull,’ has 
recently been added to the A. A. 
Munger Collection, and is now featured 
in the gallery of recent accessions. 

Francisco de Zurbaran, although born 
in 1598 in Fuente de Cantos in the western 
province of Estremadura, is associated 
primarily with Seville. From 1614 to 1616 
he was a pupil of the little known Pedro 
Diaz de Villanueva, and was certainly in- 
spired by the elder Herrera as well as by 
Ribera from whom he received indirectly 
the dramatic lighting effects of Italy. 
Brought up in the Spain of the Counter 
Reformation when religious mania was at 
its peak and disbelievers were being ruth- 
lessly sought out by the leaders of the In- 
quisition, he expresses the temperament of 
the Spanish people and the mood of the 
period. Although his early style is hard 
and wooden with severely outlined figures, 
his later painting is considerably more mel- 
low with subtly graded modeling, more 
effective use of chiaroscuro, and expressive 
characterization. His work was especially 
favored by the Carthusian Monks, mem- 
bers of whose group he so often portrayed. 
Being something of a recluse himself, he 
enjoyed the months spent painting in the 
seclusion of the cloister where he could 
live a peaceful existence. 

In 1638 he decorated the famous ship E/ 
Santo Rey Don Fernando which was sent 
to Philip IV as a present from the people 
of Seville. It is thought that this remark- 
able creation was the cause of Philip’s be- 
stowing on him the official title of Painter 
to the King. In any case at about this 
time or soon after he began to receive 
recognition from the Court, and, armed 
with the title of royal approval, went to 
Madrid where he spent the last few years 
of his life. 

The Monk Holding a Skull dates from 
his mature period when he has overcome 
the uncompromising hardness of his earlier 





* Oil on canvas, 3634 x 27 in. (93.4 x 68.7 cm.). 
Purchased from Durlacher Bros., New York. 





BY FRANCISCO DE 
PURCHASED 
FOR THE A. A. MUNGER COLLECTION, 


MONK HOLDING A SKULL, 
ZURBARAN (SPANISH, 1598-1664). 


work. With quiet dignity and restraint 
he expresses keen religious fervor without 
the necessity of ecstatic gestures or violent 
color. Sobriety and calm are the more 
deeply expressed in our picture by keeping 
the key entirely in tones of brown and tan, 
drabness being prevented by transparent 
luminous areas. Although the convention 
of lighting derives from Caravaggio, Zur- 
baran’s style is more remotely akin to 
the Italian master than superficial exami- 
nation might indicate. This realistic 
method is especially effective in his han- 
dling of still life subjects remarkably ex- 
emplified in the skull held devoutly by the 
monk. 

A full-length painting of St. Francis in 
the convent at Castellén de la Plana is so 
nearly identical to our monk as to place the 
two in the same period and identify the 
figure with St. Francis. As an outstanding 
work of Zurbaran’s late period it comes as 
a significant addition to our collection of 
Spanish painting. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 
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PROCESSION OF LORD MAEDA OF KAGA, BY HISHIKAWA MORONOBU (1625-1694). THE CLARENCE § car 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION. the 

Ha 

NEW ACCESSIONS IN JAPANESE PRINTS the 

ITHIN the last year some very of “primitives” in the Buckingham Collec. Me 

\ important Japanese prints have _ tion. toll 
been added to the Clarence Buck- A number of prints by Katsukawa Shun _ 
ingham Collection, through the magnificent | shd may also be seen in the exhibition inf °°! 
bequest left to the Art Institute by Miss Gallery H5. The majority of them il 2 | 


Kate S. Buckingham. lustrate his genius as a designer of actorB 
Without doubt the most distinguished ad- subjects and several of them are among his =. 
dition is a set of six prints by the very finest achievements in this line for which} “"" 


early artist Hishikawa Moronobu, the first he is most famous. Particularly dramati A 
great master to design single sheets to be is the portrait of Ichikawa Danjuré inf 
printed by the wood-block process. The Shibaraku, making his entrance dressed in ay 
subject of the six prints is a procession of | the voluminous reddish-brown robe wom ““ 
the young Lord Maeda of Kaga, carried in on that occasion. One seldom sees a sub" 
a norimono and attended by servants, ject by Shunsho like the surimono for the a 
nec 


grooms with horses, and armed guards or _ horse year, 1774, where the black steed of 
samurai. Hachiman-tard stands tethered to the— ‘™ 


This set of prints was designed to be cherry tree. Another rarity is the picture Mr. 
viewed as a sequence similar to the hori- of the famous lovers, Gompachi ani geth 
zontal scroll paintings which begin at the Komurasaki, a subject made familiar y— “* 
right and lead on to the left where the Harunobu whose gentle style is here sug a 
artist’s signature is usually found, asin this gested. niga 
case. Printed from one block only, the A group of small prints of real value wf , P 
prints were originally in black and white the study of Shunshd’s work presents actos f °°" 
but they have been enhanced in beauty by a__ in actual scenes from plays. These wert Scul 
contemporary painter who used delicate originally in the form of a book but now grad 
water-color washes with fine discrimina- mounted separately, appear to full ad ids 
tion. It is rewarding to study the sweeping vantage and demonstrate anew the grea °™ 
composition of the series as a whole and dramatic power of this artist. Many of the mt 
also the detailed drawing, particularly that actors represented in these tableaux appeat§ *\"*' 
of the faces. Moronobu had a masterful in single sheets on exhibition. The triptych Cure 
gift of depicting the quick turn of ahead or and diptychs, which are by no means com until 
the glancing of an eye which lends a breath- mon, also represent important moments if ar 
ing, lifelike quality to his figures. This set certain plays which were popular. U M 
greatly adds to the already important group _ Heven C. GunsAULUS a 

spec 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 
Toi Trustees of the Art Institute of 


Chicago take pleasure in announcing 

several new appointments. Meyric 
R. Rogers, formerly Director of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, as the new 
Curator of Decorative Arts and Curator 
of Industrial Arts succeeds Miss Bessie 
Bennett whose sudden death occurred last 
March. 

Since graduating from Harvard in 1916 
with honors, Mr. Rogers has had an active 
career in the art field. In 1919 he received 
the degree of Master in Architecture from 
Harvard. From 1917-1923 he was in 
the Decorative Arts Department at the 
Metropolitan Museum. During the three 
following years he was Professor of Art at 
Smith College, and in 1926-1927 was As- 
sociate Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard. 
In 1927 Mr. Rogers was chosen Director 
of the Baltimore Museum of Art and 
since 1929 has been Director of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Aside from the Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment he will take charge of the new De- 
partment of Industrial Arts, a field in which 
he has long been interested. Growing 
interest in the industrial arts and the 
constant improvement of designs in this 


field make it a subject that should 
command our serious attention. Under 
Mr. Rogers’ capable leadership  to- 


gether with the cooperation of experienced 
assistants the Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment enters upon a progressive phase of its 
already notable career. 

Frederick A. Sweet has, since March 15, 
been Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture and Editor of the Bulletin. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1925 and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in Fine Arts 
from Harvard in 1930. During four years 
on the staff of the Brooklyn Museum he 
served as Assistant Curator and later 
Curator of Renaissance Art, and from 1936 
until coming to the Art Institute was Di- 
rector of the Portland Art Museum. 

Miss Wanda Odell, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago in 1939 where she 
specialized in Chinese art and language, 


came on July 1 as Research Assistant in 
the Oriental Department. 

Miss Florence Arquin and Laurance 
Longley are in charge of the new secondary- 
school project under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. They have both 
been students in the School of the Art In- 
stitute. Miss Arquin graduated in 1933 
and has had extensive teaching experience. 
Mr. Longley has done archaeological work 
in Egypt and teaching in the School of the 
Art Institute. 

Ramsey Wieland, the new assistant in 
the Education Department, is also a grad- 
uate of the School of the Art Institute, re- 
ceiving his degree in 1938. 


ART STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE Institute is participating with 
| the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo, the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute in a three-year edu- 
cational program for secondary schools 
made possible by a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 

The objective is to determine by experi- 
ment the best way in which art museum ex- 
hibit material can further enrich aesthetic 
experience and aid general education at the 
secondary level. This will involve an at- 
tempt to decide what types of exhibits are 
most suitable; to work out improved teach- 
ing methods in which this material can be 
used; and to work out better ways of 
evaluating students’ work and assigning 
credits on the basis of these exhibits. 

In October we installed in six high 
schools exhibits of posters, photography, 
printed papers, elementary architectural 
form, texture in textiles, and streamlining 
which will be rotated through the schools 
during the academic year. Lectures and dis- 
cussions will be held at each school by a 
member of the Institute staff and the stu- 
dents will be encouraged to attend the In- 
stitute under the guidance of an Institute 
instructor, thus supplementing school ex- 
hibits by study of the permanent collections. 

LAURANCE LONGLEY 
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HALF A CENTURY OF AMERICAN ART 


N May 28, 1888, soon after the Art 
Institute moved into what was then 
its new building, the First Annual 

Exhibition of American Oil Painting and 
Sculpture was inaugurated. This event, 
which opened auspiciously with Homer, 
Ryder, Brush, Wyant, Inness, Dewing, and 
Fuller among the distinguished exhibitors, 
is being celebrated this year by Half a 
Century of American Art, an invited ret- 
rospective exhibition made up of a selection 
of works actually exhibited during the pre- 
ceding fifty years. With this restriction as 
an essential feature, the exhibition, though 
it has been far more difficult to assemble, 
is for that reason more truly a retrospec- 
tive one since it pays tribute not alone to 
the caliber of the artists who exhibited, but 
also to the high quality of the works selected 
by past juries or specifically invited by Di- 
rectors of the Art Institute. 





MRS. FISKE WARREN AND HER DAUGHTER, BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT (AMERICAN, 1856-1925). 
LENT BY MRS, FISKE WARREN. 


Such an exhibition is of tremendous in 
terest from many points of view as it not 
only presents a cross section of the last fift 
years in the development of American 
painting and sculpture but also marks ; 
history of the change in American taste. |; 
assembling the exhibition, selections 1 
represent the earlier periods have beer 
made not entirely from the standpoint oj 
present-day criticism, but on the basis of 
what was looked upon as the best in its ow: 
period. Out of the hundreds of artists wh 
have exhibited here since 1888 it has not 
been possible, due to space limitations, t 
select more than about two hundred an 
twenty-five. This group nevertheless con. 
tains a substantial number of the significant 
names in the annals of late nineteenth cen. 
tury and twentieth century American art as 
well as several who, though well thought of 
thirty to fifty years ago, have passed int 
comparative obscurity due to change ir 
taste. 

It is a matter of considerable interest 
too, that the present showing indicates 
the liberal attitude of the Art Institute 
in including the work of men many 
of whom were not yet well-known at the 
time of their first appearance. Both con 
servative and progressive elements have al- 
ways been combined and leniency has been 
shown to both sides. 

In hanging the exhibition* a chronologi- 
cal arrangement has been followed, the 
larger galleries covering ten year periods 
and the smaller ones five years apiece, if 
order to present a logical sequence. In the 
first gallery will be hung Inness, Wyant, and 
Homer Martin who mark the fulfillment 
of a native landscape school courageous|) 
built up by the Hudson River group in op- 
position to foreign influence. With then 
are Eastman Johnson, the genre painter 
trained in Diisseldorf and The Hague 
Hunt and La Farge, the great decorative 
~ 2No Annual American Exhibitions were held 
1892, 1893, 1933, and 1934, during the World’ 
Columbian Exposition and the Century of Progress 


nevertheless the fifth and sixth Annuals of 1892 and 
1893 are counted in the series. 
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painters who studied in Paris 
and were influenced by the 
Barbizon School; Hassam and 
Twachtman under the spell of 
French Impressionism; Ryder 
the mystic; Eakins the realist; 
Whistler the expatriate whose 
atmospheric nocturnes derive 
fom France and _ from 
Japanese prints; and finally 
Homer, the independent, who 
spurned foreign teaching to 
develop in retirement a 
vigorous and dramatic style. 

Native artists had a hard 
time as most patrons had 
risen on the tide of post Civil 
War prosperity, and preferred 
to fill their new mansions with “fashion- 
able’ European art. In order to become 
established, American artists flocked to 
Munich and Paris where they fell under 
many influences. Duveneck and Chase, the 
exponents of the Munich School, returned 
home to establish schools of their own. 

As the Salon nude was not readily ac- 
ceptable to the circumspéct American 
public, feminine beauty was more often 
portrayed in fluttering dress, sitting in a 
sunny garden or dispensing tea in the 
drawing room as in paintings by Dewing, 
Benson, Tarbell, Richard Miller, and 
Frieseke. In Mary Cassatt we have the 
tradition of Manet and Degas, and in 
Sargent fashionable portraiture treated 
with brilliance and smartness. 

Early in the present century a progres- 
sive group known as The Eight formed 
around Robert Henri. Sloan, Luks, Shinn, 
and Glackens were the more lusty mem- 
bers; Prendergast, Davies, and Lawson kept 
more to the Impressionist side. Although 
their approaches differed, they were united 
in opposing sentimentality or pretentious- 
ness in favor of honest interpretation of 
everyday life as they saw it. The im- 
portance of The Eight lies in the fact that 
they were the first liberal group to become 
firmly established. 

In 1913 the Armory Show—the first 
exhibition in America of Post- 


great 


1882-1925). 





FORTY-TWO KIDS, BY GEORGE WESLEY BELLOWS (AMERICAN, 


LENT BY THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Impressionists, Fauves, and Cubists— 
brought before an astonished public all the 
most liberal trends being practiced in 
Europe. It served the purpose of encourag- 
ing younger artists to go their own way un- 
afraid of breaking with tradition. 

During the prosperous twenties Euro- 
pean trends were absorbed and experi- 
ments of every conceivable nature put 
into practice, but the depression years of the 
present decade have brought a change in 
point of view. With European study 
financially beyond most artists, the tendency 
has been to develop the American Scene 
frankly and often with baldness. Govern- 
ment backing in the form of the Federal 
Art Project and the Treasury Project has 
stimulated artistic activities, and brought 
to light much talent which might otherwise 
have passed unnoticed. 

During the past quarter century Amer- 
ican art has tended to stand more and more 
on its own feet, and has shown an ability, 
at least among a few artists, to develop 
independently of Europe. Future prospects 
are encouraging. Between Eastman John- 
son’s Shelling Corn, painted in 1864, and 
Grant Wood’s American Gothic, painted 
in 1930, lies the development from a 
European-inspired narrative style to in- 
digenously developed realism. American 
painting has come of age. 

FrepericK A. SWEET 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC AND THE MOULIN ROUGE ra 

HE second in a series of exhibitions Moulin Rouge doubtless marks a high.§ sim 

I arranged to explain the significance point in the long succession of “table f unig 
and importance of outstanding Art pictures” by nineteenth century French} men 


Institute paintings opened in the Children’s painters. One wall is given over to af lust: 
Museum on October fifth to continue until chronological series of photographs of such § artic 
January eighth. Last autumn the first in paintings to show the handling of this § men 
this series dealt with the Scenes from the theme by various artists. Mother An § rive 
Life of St. John the Baptist by Giovanni di __ thony’s Cabaret in the National Museum at § take 
Paolo, the fifteenth century Sienese painter. Stockholm, painted by Renoir in 1865 or § whe 
Enthusiastic response confirmed the feel- 1866, is the first in the series after which § to it 
ing that such educational exhibitions fill a follow works by Degas, such as Cafe A 


real need on the part of museum visitors. Boulevard Montmartre (1877) in the§ anal 
Although held in the Children’s Museum, Luxembourg Museum, and _ Absinthe § yalu 
they are planned for the student of any (1876-7) in the Louvre; Manet’s Le Bon § arra 


age who wants to know more about our Bock (1873) in the collection of C. S. Ty-§ in 
collections. son, Philadelphia, The Plum (1878) in the § in ¢ 
This year the painting chosen, in dis- collection of Arthur Sachs, New York, and O 


tinct contrast to the first, is Toulouse- At the Café-Concert (1879) in the § whic 
Lautrec’s At the Moulin Rouge, painted in Walters Collection, Baltimore; and a café § trec 
1892. This remarkable canvas, often con- decoration by Forain. We see Toulouse. § of J. 
sidered his masterpiece, has been discussed Lautrec working over the theme, using first § by S| 
in two previous Bulletins,’ and is treated one figure or two seated at a table, as inf of tl 
fully in all the important works on the The Drinker (1889) and A la Mie (1861) § ette, 
artist. We shall, therefore, limit ourselves in the collection of Bernheim Jeune, Paris, § area: 





here to a description of the nature and ex- _ then expanding his composition and varying § sition 
tent of the exhibition rather than attempt it until his many studies at the Moulin by t 
further analysis of the painting itself. Rouge reach their apogee in the painting § comp 
The striking composition showing a owned by the Art Institute. nflu 
group of Lautrec’s well-known characters One interesting and hitherto unpublishe O 
seated around a table in the notorious detail in the history of our picture is noted origi 
in the exhibition. The piecing § ters 
of the canvas at the right and § giver 
at the bottom has frequently § the 
been observed, and a_photo- § pain’ 
graph of the painting as it ex- § Lau 
isted before the enlarging of § are: 
the composition was published § sieu 
with an article by Arséne § him 
Alexandre in 1902." A study anc 
of the photograph of this early § scrib 
state suggests that Toulouse bru 
Lautrec once considered his § toad 
work complete in this form, f Paul 
but later made the amazing ad- § and 
——- Guik 
__.? Bulletin of The Art Institut vith 
Chicago, XXIII (February, 1929), 14 
15; tbid., XXIX (January, 1935), 5+ su 
AT THE MOULIN ROUGE BEFORE THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE 2Le Figaro Illustré, XX (April, § strik 
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ditions which converted the 
composition from a fairly 
simple and static one to the 
unique and dynamic arrange- 
ment we now have. This il- 
lustration accompanying the 
article appeared without com- 
ment, and was apparently de- 
rived from an old negative 
taken some time before 1892 
when the painting was brought 
to its present state. 

A second wall is filled with 
analyses, showing the line, the 
values, the color harmonies, the 
arrangement of volume found 
in the painting by students 
in the Art Institute School. 

One important influence 
which affected Toulouse-Lau- 
trec is suggested by a group 
of Japanese wood-block prints 
by Sharaku and Harunobu. A comparison 
of the trenchant line, the striking silhou- 
ette, the startling arrangement of color 
areas and of black, the asymmetric compo- 
sitions, and the tendency to-cut off figures 
by the frame in these and in Lautrec’s 
compositions demonstrates this oriental 
influence. 

On a third wall are shown 
original lithographs and _pos- 
ters in which the artist has 
given other interpretations of 
the characters found in our 
painting. Portrayed with 
Lautrec’s usual gusto, these 
are: seated at the left, Mon- 
sieur Dujardin, and _ beside 
him at the table, the famous 
dancer, La Macarona, de- 
scribed by Maurice Joyant as 
“brunette with the head of a 
toad”; seated at her left is 
Paul Sescau, the photographer, 
and beside him, Maurice 
Guibert. The fantastic figure 
with her back to the spectator 
is unidentified. Even more 
striking is the masklike face of 
Mlle. Nelly C., as Lautrec’s 


AT THE MOULIN ROUGE, 
(FRENCH, 1864-1901). 





BY HENRI DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
THE HELEN BIRCH BARTLETT 
MEMORIAL COLLECTION. 


biographer names her, at the right, her 
face and figure sharply cut off by the frame. 
Behind the table is the grotesque pair, 
Toulouse-Lautrec in his “melon” hat and 
his tall, slender cousin, Dr. Tapié de 
Céleyran. And at the right are the famous 
entertainers, La Goulue and Jane Avril. 
HevLen F. MACKENZIE 





ANALYSIS FOR THREE VALUES, BY HAROLD ALLEN, 
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IMPORTANT GIFTS FROM THE ANTIQUARIANS A 


UTSTANDING among recent ad- _ skilled American wood carvers of his time J’, ; 
O ditions to the Decorative Arts De- Designing the majority of fine residence NO 
partment are those received through and several of the public edifices in Salem 
the generosity of the Antiquarian Society: he dominated its architecture for a period 
a pair of late eighteenth century American of nearly thirty years. 
side chairs," made by Samuel MclIntire of While his chief fame rests on house 
Salem for his patron, Derby, and a seven- and carving, McIntire’s furniture was ex. 
teenth century English beadwork basket.* ecuted with the same studied precision and 
Famous as the first American merchant care in detail. Our _ shield-back chair 
to open trade with the Far East, Elias whose design is derived from Plate II oj 
Hasket Derby was largely responsible for George Hepplewhite’s The Cabine.§ .” 
os ° ° 4 * Nov 
the civic and commercial importance of Maker’s and Upholsterer’s Guild, publishei F 
Salem in the late eighteenth and early in London in 1788, are of mahogany 
nineteenth centuries. This contact with carved with the simplicity and elegance 
the Orient created a demand for more characteristic of the work of this famous 
artistic surroundings, and instrumental in wood carver of Salem. 
satisfying these desires was Samuel Mc- Originally part of a large set, they wer 
Intire (1757-1811). ordered by Derby for his home in Salem Si 
McIntire, a man of inherent good taste, This set was purchased after the owner's 
had a keen sense of proportion, and death by Captain Nathaniel West, son-in 
through persistent study of the classic law, from whose descendant two chain} su 
masters became one of the most highly were acquired for the Institute collection 


"4 Purchased from the bequest of Mrs. Edith Almy The beadwork basket, now on exhibition Mc 
Ae The gift of Elizabeth Day McCormick. in Gallery M6, with 1668 carefull 
worked into its decoration, is unique 4 

being one of the few dated example: ; 

known. Beadwork held a prominent place r 
in English embroidery of the seventeent! 
century, and oblong baskets of this type 

were among the numerous ornamental an a 

rl 


useful objects fashioned in this medium 
The purpose of these baskets is not def: 
nitely known. They may have been work 
baskets, but many authorities believe the; 
were made as ornamental gifts possibly t 
be presented on some special occasion. Sat 
On our basket, shaped out of iron wir 
with shallow splayed sides, is depicted 
scene which appears to be that of the Queen J Su 
of Sheba before King Solomon. The Mon 
lion, leopard, unicorn, and stag figuring 
prominently in examples of Stuart needle 
work are all present in this piece: the 
stag and leopard face each other across the 





& 





=: ae fish pond where the date is carefully worke 

in yellow beads; unicorn and lion are place 

SIDE CHAIR, BY SAMUEL MCINTIRE (AMERICAN, ‘d th busi rig nd fret 
1757-1811). GIFT OF THE ANTIQUARIAN so- 4 Se, PeSruee CF Newer & “fh Tt 
CIETY, PURCHASED FROM THE EDITH ALMY sprays that line the sides of the basket. Hig 


ADAMS BEQUEST, . Mitprep Davison 
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NOVEMBER, 1939 VOL. XXXIII NO. 6 
LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
November 3— December 5 
Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 
The Scammon Fund Lectures are listed below and separately on page 106. 
DATE Hour 
November | 

Fri. 3 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FOR ADULTS. George Buchr. 

12:15 Noon Our SLavic PaintinGs. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 39. 

2:30 P.M. ALFons Maris MucHA—THE MAsTER ARTIST OF CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA (1860-1939). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

8:15 P.M. THE NEw York Wortp’s Fair (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 4 1:15 P.M. CARTOONS AND CARICATURES (Stereopticon). (The James Nel- 
son Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members and 
of Public Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by 
George Buehr. 

Sun. 5 3:45 P.M. THE New York Wortp's Fair (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Mon. 6 2:00 P.M. Our Best CHINA—TRADITIONAL AND Mopern (A Clinic of 
Good Taste). Display and Lecture by Miss Jean Sterling 
Nelson. 

6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buchr. 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Tu. 7 12:15 Noon THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ArT CoLLecTion. George Buchr. 
Gallery 53. 

2:30 P.M. COLONIAL AMERICAN PorTRAITURE (The Scammon Fund Lec- 
tures). Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Fri. 10 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

12:15 Noon | PREVIEW OF THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF LI- 
| THOGRAPHY AND Woop ENGRAVING. George Buehr. Gallery 
| 12. 

2:30 P.M. TELLERS OF O_p TaLes. Miss Edith Emerson. 

7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

8:15 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 11 1:15 P.M. MAKING A CARTOON (Demonstration). (The James Nelson 
| Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of 
Public Schools.) George Buehr. 
Sun. 12 3:45 P.M. | THe Gorceous East (Travel Lecture). Miss Edith Emerson. 
Mon. 13 2:00 P.M. FLowerR ARRANGEMENT (A Clinic of Good Taste). Mrs. 
Walter Brewster. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SkercH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 

8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

Tu. 14 12:15 Noon THE DeWoLtr GALLERY OF AMERICAN PAINTING. George 
Buehr. Gallery 52. 

2:30 P.M. NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTING (The Scammon 
Fund Lectures). James W. Lane, Author and Lecturer at 
New York University. 

_ 1 There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship students selected from Public Grade 
i High Schools, respectively, Saturdays, 10: 30 A.M., September 30 through December 16, and Mondays, 


” P.M., October 2 through December 18 
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DATE | Flour 
November | 
Fri.17 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | §xercH CLAss For ADULTS. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon GREAT MASTERS OF THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Fr 
| erick A. Sweet. Temporary Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. THe Comepy oF Art. Miss Edith Emerson. —= 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. D: 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. Nove 
Sat. 18 1:15 P.M. Comic Strips THAT ARE ArT (Stereopticon). (The Jan 
Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Membe 1 
and of Public Schools.) George Buehr. I 
Sun. 19 3:45 P.M Lire AND COLOR IN GUATEMALA AND SIsTER Repustics (Tra 
Lecture—Colored Motion Pictures). Noah Van Cleef 2 
Dece 
Mon. 20 | 2:00 P.M. Inpoor Use oF FLowers (A Clinic of Good Taste). M 
Walter Brewster. 
| 6:00to0 7:30 P.M. | SketcH Cass For Novices. George Buchr. 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Tu. 21 | 12:15 Noon THe Epwarp ButTLer COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS BY INNE 
George Buehr. Gallery 51. 
2:30 P.M. AMERICAN ArT Comes oF Ace (The Scammon Fund Lectures 
Paul Bird, Associate Editor, The Art Digest, New York R 
Fri. 24 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTS. George Buehr. 
12:15 Noon MASTERS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IN THE EXHIBITION fifty 
Harr a Century oF American Art. George Buch onvel 
Temporary Galleries. : 
2:30 P.M. Potanp. Miss Anna Louise Wangeman. ne pu 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. tons 
8:15 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 25 1:15 P.M. MAKING A Comic Strip (Demonstration). (The James Nels 
Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members and 
; Public Schools.) George Buehr. 
Sun. 26 3:45 P.M. Across THE ANDEs TO Rio (Travel Lecture). Mrs. Cari 
Harrison. 
Mon. 27 2:00 P.M. FLOWERS AND Pictures (A Clinic of Good Taste M 
Walter Brewster. 
| 6:00 to 7:30 P.M, | SketcH Cass For Novices. George Buehr. nem¢ 
; 8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. I 
Pu. 28 12:15 Noon THe Water SCHULZE COLLECTION OF AMERICAN PAINTIS * 
George Buehr. Gallery 26. Sculp 
| 2:30 P.M. DEMONSTRATION OF STONE CARVING (The Scammon Fund Lef ‘ished 
tures). William Zorach, Sculptor, Brooklyn. from 
December ng or 
Fri. 1 10:00 to. 12:00 Noon | SkeTcH CLAss FoR ADULTS. George Buehr. ‘a 
12:15 Noon HALF A CENTURY OF AMERICAN ArT. Dudley Crafts Watm§ “*"' 
Temporary Galleries. 2. 
2:30 P.M. THE ArT OF THE SLAvs. Dudley Crafts Watson. artm 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. Art. ] 
8:15 P.M. Our NATIONAL PAaRKs OF THE NortHWwesT (Travel Lecture § ... | 
Dudley Crafts Watson. a. 
Sat. 2 t:15 P.M. SimpLE RULES FoR LETTERING (Demonstration). (The Jameg °! Sur 
Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Member More, 
and of Public Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assist 
: hy George Buehr. 
Sun, 3 3:45 P.M. Our NATIONAL ParKs OF THE NorTHWEsT (Travel Lecture 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 4 2:00 P.M. House PLANS FOR THE Howipays (A Clinic of Good Taste TI 
Dudley Crafts Watson. ee 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH Crass For Novices. George Buehr. ‘clocl 
F 8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 11:00 
Pu. 5 12:15 Noon Tue PotrerR PALMER GALLERY OF AMERICAN ArT. Gori’ Sultry 
| Buehr. Gallery 2s. 
2:30 P.M. PRECURSORS OF THE NEW ARCHITECTURE (The Scammon Fu! 
| Lectures). John Barney Rodgers, Assistant Professor 
! Architecture, Armour Institute of Technology. 
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SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 


Public admission to these lectures is 25 cents; free to Members. 








DaTE Hour 

November | 
5 3:45 P.M. THe New York Wortp’s Fair. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
12 3:45 P.M. | THe Gorceous East. Miss Edith Emerson. 
19 3:45 P.M. | Lire AND COLOR IN GUATEMALA AND SISTER Repuscics (Colored 

| Motion Pictures). Noah Van Cleef. 

26 3:45 P.M. | Across THE ANpDEs TO Rio. Mrs. Carter Harrison. 

December | 
3 | 3:45 P.M. Our NATIONAL Parks oF THE Nortuwest. Dudley Crafts 

Watson. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 


purchased in the Department of Reproductions to the left of the main entrance. 


Oe coded te Bi framed and unframed, suitable for Christmas gifts may be 


Color prints from fifteen cents to eighteen dollars. 
A series of special Christmas cards is available with 


fifty cents to thirty-two dollars. 


Framed reproductions from 


envelopes to match. These are priced at five, ten, fifteen, and twenty cents each and may 
be purchased by the dozen at a reduced rate. Catalogues and other Art Institute publica- 


tions are also available. 


TO PROSPECTIVE DONORS 


ERTAIN galleries in the Institute 

may be set aside as memorials and 

named after the person to be com- 
memorated if endowed as follows: 

1. In the Department of Paintings and 
Sculpture Memorial Rooms may be estab- 
lished upon the payment of sums ranging 
from $50,000 to $100,000 or more, depend- 
ing on the size and location of the room set 
apart. 

2. Memorial Rooms in the following de- 
partments: Prints and Drawings, Oriental 
Art, Decorative Arts, Classical Sculpture, 
etc, may be established upon the payment 
of sums ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 or 
more, dependent upon the size and location 


of the gallery in question. 

3. Very small rooms and corridors may 
be designated as Memorial Rooms upon the 
payment of sums under $25,000 according 
to the discretion of the Trustees. 

4. Rooms or studios in the School of the 
Art Institute may be established as Me- 
morial Rooms or Studios on the payment of 
sums ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 or 
more, dependent upon the size and impor- 
tance of the room or studio so designated. 

The Trustees of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago announce the following: No collection 
of art objects accompanied by conditions re- 
specting definite location or period of ex- 
hibition will be accepted by the museum. 


RESTAURANTS 


The Fountain, which serves beverages and light lunches, is open from 9:00 to 4:45 


o'clock every day except Sunday. 
11:00 to 4:45 o'clock. 
Aultman, Manager of the Restaurant. 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 
Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss 
Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC L 


November 2—December 3 


For ADULTS 














DATE Hour Place of & \fiss 
November | Meeting cf 
Th. 2 6:30 P.M. | PAINTING IN OuR Lanp II: THE AMERICAN | Fullerton a 
PAINTER “Discovers” Europe (Florence Dibell Hall ok 
Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Miss 
Sun. 5 2:30 P.M. Monet ano Decas. Miss Anna Louise Wange- | Gallery 32 | 
man. tures 
Th. 9 | 6:30 P.M. | PAINTING IN OuR LAND III: THe “INpbivipuALists” | Fullerton Cian 
AND THE INTERPRETERS OF LIFE IN AMERICA Hall Deta 
| (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss t ei 
| Helen Parker. a 
Sun. 12 | 2:30 P.M. | MopEeRN FRENCH PAINTING. George Buehr. Gallery 42 § in th 
Th. 16 6:30 P.M. | SCULPTURE IN AMERICA FROM COLONIAL Days | Fullerton Hele 
TO THE PreseNT (Florence Dibell Bartlett! Hall 2h 
| Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. + 
Sun. 19 2:30 P.M. | Some NINETEENTH CENTURY EUROPEAN PAINTERS. | Gallery 40 Ff) :n; 
Miss Anna Louise Wangeman. | | 
Th, 23 | THANKSGIVING Day. al 
Sun. 26 2:30 P.M. | MopERN AMERICAN PAINTING. Briggs Dyer. Gallery 25 , 
Th. 30 6:30 P.M. HALF A CENTURY OF AMERICAN ART: A PRESEN- | Fullerton arrat 
TATION OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITION (Florence Hall aid 
| Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. bi 
December oo 
Sun.3 | =—-2:30 P.M. |Gornic Room. Miss Anna Louise Wangeman.| Gallery Hig ?* 
Nove 
For CHILDREN We 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen ss 
rl 
DaTE Hour Mo 
November | u 
Sat. 4 9:15 tog:50 A.M. | PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs (Costumes and Customs throug We 
the Ages). Miss Helen Mackenzie. Gallery 2. = 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | ARTIsTs As CRAFTSMEN (Gallery Hour). Ramsey Wielar Pri 
| Gallery G2. Mor 
Sat. 11 g:15 tog:50 A.M. | Princes AND PALACES OF ITALY (Costumes and Custo Pu 
through the Ages). Miss Helen Mackenzie. Gallery 2 Wee 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | ApvenTuRes In Cotor (Gallery Hour). Ramsey Wielar 3 
| Gallery 42. Fri. 
Sat. 18 9:15 tog:50 A.M. | SPAIN IN ITS GLORY (Costumes and Customs through t Pu. 
| Ages). Miss Helen Mackenzie. Gallery 2. ’ 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. |Coror Games (Gallery Hour). Ramsey Wieland. Galle Wee 
41. 
Sat. 25 9:15 tog:50 A.M. | LirrLe Dutch Homes OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (( 
tumes and Customs through the Ages). Miss Helen Me Pri 
kenzie. Gallery 2. 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | Srories iN Cotor (Gallery Hour). Ramsey Wieland. Galle Mor 
39. ; 
December Pu. 
Sat. 2 9:15 tog:50 A.M. | KINGS AND QUEENS OF FRANCE (Costumes and Customs throw Wec 
the Ages). Miss Helen Mackenzie. Gallery 2. 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | Paints, CHALKs, AND CLAy (Gallery Hour). Ramsey W Decer 
land. Gallery 25. a 
oO! 


Mr. Wieland’s talks are designed primarily for appreciation through direct contact with works 
art in the galleries, and for participation in the form of discussion, games, and creative activity Tu 
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LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 
November 1—December 5 


The following program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: 

— CURRENT EXHIBITION—On Mondays, November 27 and December 4, at 11:00 A.M. 

yee | § Miss Parker will speak on the exhibition of Half a Century of American Art. Single lectures 
ng 


50 cents. 
lerton INTERIOR DECORATION—Mondays at 6:30 P.M. Two lectures on some of the 
all problems of home furnishing. Illustrated with materials to make the course of practical use. 

Miss Mary Hipple. Single lectures 50 cents. 
lery 32 MOTION PICTURES ON THE ARTS—Tuesdays 6:30 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. Eight lec- 


tures ON Various art processes and other aspects of the arts, illustrated with motion-picture 
€rton § ‘ims never before shown in the Institute, supplemented with slides and visits to the galleries. 
all Detailed list of subjects upon request. Miss Helen Parker. Single lectures 60 cents. Course 
of eight, $4.00. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays from 12:15 to 12:45. Brief talks 
lery 42 Ff in the galleries for busy people on masterpieces of painting in the Institute collections. Miss 
erton Helen Parker. Single lectures 15 cents. Course of ten $1.00. 
all INTERIOR DECORATION—Wednesdays at 11:00 A.M. Eight lecture-demonstrations 
on home furnishing will cover such topics as wallpapers, fabrics, window treatments, 
lery 40 F furniture. Miss Mary Hipple. Single lectures 50 cents. Course of eight, $3.50. 

MOTION PICTURES ON THE ARTS—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. The same as the Tuesday 
evening course. Single lectures 50 cents. Course of eight, $3.50. 














ery 25 Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may be 
ie arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may secure private 
all guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 
ery Hig DATE Hour Place of 
, Meeting 
November 
Wed. 1 11:00 A.M, * '| WALLS AND WALLPAPERS. Miss Mary Hipple. Gallery 2 
12:15 P.M. MopiGLIANI AND Rousseau. Miss Helen Parker.| Gallery 42 
en “PE. § 11:00 A.M. Tree Trunk To Heap. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 6 6:30 P.M. INTERIOR Decoration. Miss Mary Hipple. Gallery 2 
Tu. 7 6:30 P.M. From Ciay To Bronze. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 1 
throu Wed.8 | 11:00 A.M. DRAPERIES AND Upnorstery. Miss Mary Hipfple.| Gallery 2 
12:15 P.M. Vincent vAN GoGu. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 42 
Viclag Fri. 10 11:00 A.M. From CLay To Bronze. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 13 6:30 P.M. INTERIOR Decoration. Miss Mary Hipple. Gallery 2 
Custom Tu. 14 6:30 P.M. Arts oF Mexico. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 1 
ea Wed. 15 11:00 A.M. WINDow TREATMENTS. Miss Mary Hipple. Gallery 2 
V ielan! 12:15 P.M. Gaucuin. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 42 
Fri. 17 11:00 A.M. Arts oF Mexico. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
igh i = Tu. 21 6:30 P.M. CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF Europe. Miss | Gallery 1 
Helen Parker. 
Galle Wed. 22 11:00 A.M. Woop IN INTERIOR DecorATION. Miss Mary | Gallery 2 
Hipple. 
v (CoM 12:15 P.M. CEZANNE. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 41 
n Ma Fri. 24 11:00 A.M. CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF Europe. Miss | Gallery 2 
Helen Parker. 
Galle Mon. 27 11:00 A.M. HALF A CENTURY OF AMERICAN ArT. Miss Helen | Gallery G52 
Parker. 
Tu. 28 6:30 P.M. Pompeu. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 1 
throu’ Wed.29 | 11:00 A.M. FuRNITURE ConstrucTION. Miss Mary Hipple.| Gallery 2 
12:15 P.M. Toutouse-Lautrec. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 1 
yW December | 
Fri. 1 11:00 A.M. |}Pompeu. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 4 11:00 A.M. | HALF A CENTURY OF AMERICAN ArT. Miss Helen | Gallery G58 
orks | Parker. 


vity Tu. 5 6:30 P.M. | DIGGING IN THE Past. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 1 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 
Season of 1939-1940 
Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2:30 P.M. For Members and Students. 
COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES ON AMERICAN ART 
NOVEMBER 
7—Colonial American Portraiture. Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Princeton Un 


versity. 


A discussion of the early traditions in native painting. 


14—Nineteenth Century American Painting. James W. Lane, New York, author ané 
lecturer at New York University. 
Emphasis will be placed on the work of the last quarter of the century. 


21—American Art Comes of Age. Paul Bird, Associate Editor, The Art Digest, New 
York. 
Mr. Bird will stress the emergence of native qualities in the late twenties an 


thirties, and the new surge of interest in art. 


28—Demonstration of Stone Carving. William Zorach, sculptor, Brooklyn 
Mr. Zorach will demonstrate the various stages in the creation of a work of 


sculpture. 


DECEMBER 
5—Precursors of the New Architecture. John Barney Rodgers, Assistant Professor 
of Architecture, Armour Institute of Technology. 
The possibilities for architectural expression foreseen in contemporary engineering 


and industrial buildings. 


HOURS OF OPENING 
"Tsar ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday throug 


Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays.  I'ree 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents 
charged for admission on all other days. Members, Students bearing special cards, an 
children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. The Libraries are open from 6 to 9:30 P.M. o1 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year 


For information, call Central 7080. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
November 17-January 7—Masterpieces of Italian Art lent by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. The outstanding group of Italian paintings and sculpture which has been 
on view at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco will open 
with a private reception for Members of the Art Institute. Announcement of date 
and invitation will be sent to each member. Ours is the only museum with which 
the Italian Government has contracted to show these magnificent works and this 
is the last occasion on which the United States will be permitted to see them, since 
recent laws forbid these works of art from being lent outside Italy. Five galleries 
on the second floor of the Art Institute will be given over to this important group, 
which includes Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” 
Fra Angelico’s “Christening of St. John,” Michelangelo’s Bargello “Madonna,” and 


Verrocchio’s “David.” 


EXHIBITIONS 
June 1-December 31—Selections from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection 
of Drawings. Gallery 16. 
Drawings of Flemish, Dutch, English, German, French, and Italian origin. 
June 3- November 6—Sports in Prints. Gallery 72. 
A view of sport in various countries from the fifteenth century to the present. 
June 3- November 6—Sporting Prints and Drawings from the Collection of Joel Spitz. 


Gallery 13. 
Fine impressions of English color prints of the early nineteenth century and some 


of the drawings on which they were based. 

june 3- November 6—Half a Century of American Prints, 1876-1926. Gallery 14. 
This exhibition includes. examples of the graphic work of Homer, Cole, Whistler, 
Duveneck, Sloan, and Bellows. 

October 3-January 29—Portraiture in Prints from The Clarence Buckingham Collec- 
tion. Galleries 17 and 184. 
Selections from the time of Diirer to that of Whistler with special emphasis on the 
work of Van Dyck and Rembrandt. 

October 5-January 8—Toulouse-Lautrec and the Moulin Rouge. The Children’s 


Museum. 
An exhibition explaining the importance of the masterpiece in The Helen Birch 


Bartlett Memorial Collection, At the Moulin Rouge, by Toulouse-Lautrec. 
November 1-November 30—The Masterpiece of the Month: A Philadelphia Highboy, 
Mahogany, 1760-1775. Gift of Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne. Gallery 5A. 

A distinguished example of the eighteenth century school of master cabinetmakers 
in Philadelphia. 
November 1-December 15—Japanese Prints, New Accessions to The Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection. Gallery H5. 
An important series by Moronobu and many actor subjects by Shunshé are included 
November 10-January 15—The Seventh International Exhibition of Lithography and 
Wood Engraving. Galleries 12, 13 and 14. 
W orks produced within the last two years chosen by a jury of artists from entries 
submitted from all parts of the world. 
November 16-January 7—Half a Century of American Art. Galleries G52-G6r. 
This exhibition is made up of important pieces of painting and sculpture first shown 
in the forty-nine preceding annuals. 
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